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Examine Before You Buy 

Thousands of worthless and impossible 
plays are listed in the numerous ‘com- 
plete” play catalogs which appear every 
season in the school mail. Why are such 
plays published? The answer is as ob- 
vious as the answer to the old riddle: 
Why do firemen wear red suspenders? 
Like the razors which would not shave, 
according to the old poem, those plays 
are published to sell. Donald G. French, 
literary editor for McClelland and Stew- 
art, book publishers, Toronto, Canada, in 
The Editor says that 98 ®& 


this gross imposition. Publishers and 
dealers that pay honest prices for quality 
goods and sell with the purpose of ren- 
dering service are getting the business. 
With university extension divisions and 
similar agencies offering plays for free 
examination, even the enormous profit 
from selling sight-unseen play material 
will no longer pay for sufficient adver- 
tising to make it sell. The allegation, 
generally accepted as a fact, that exam- 
ined play books are not salable, hence can 
not be returned, will soon cease completely 
to protect the distributor 





per cent of the books 
written remain in manu- 
script. What he says is 
no doubt true of fiction 
books, but he was not 
thinking of play books 
and booklets. A _ high- 
sounding title and will- 
ingness on the part of 
the author to sell the 
manuscript for a song 
have been about all that 
were necessary to bring 
about the publication of 
a play. Some publishers 
have even written their 
own plays, grinding out 
volume after volume of 
disgusting drivel and 
selling it apparently 


Mary M. Bair. 


Elbel. 


Bass. 





NEXT MONTH 


And in Subsequent Issues: 


Seven Rules for Public Speaking. 
What Play Shall We Give? by 


The Assembly, by A. J. Trueblood. 


Some Positive Thinking About the 
Extra Curricular 


Harold D. Meyer. 
Intramural Athletics, by E. R. 


Debating as a Device for Extra 


Curricular Education, by W. W. 


Seasonal Games and Stunts. 

Plays and Entertainment Features. 
Money Making Plans, and 

Many Other attractions. 





of material that never 
was salable. 
Improved roads and 


the ubiquitous radio will 
more and more tend to 
crowd out local talent 
entertainment — that is, 
the type of local talent 
entertainment which 
people used to attend be- 
cause there was nothing 
else to do. It is going to 
be very much worth 
while for schools to 
maintain a_ reputation 
for giving entertain- 
ments that are always 
GOOD. 


Program, by 








without scruple and 
without shame. Play companies have suc- 
ceeded in selling thousands of items of 
trash that are no less than maddening to 
the helpless and long-suffering buyer look- 
ing for something at least worth his while 
to read. Where is there a teacher who 
has not bought highly advertised play or 
entertainment books, which of course were 
not returnable, only to find them abso- 
lutely worthless and a waste of time and 
money? 


Thanks to the coming of play loan serv- 
ice, we are promised complete relief from 


Does your school have 
a publicity agent? Of course you do not 
call him that. Perhaps you call nim su- 
perintendent or principal. And why not? 
The chief office in many a present day 
institution is the one that gains for it 
full and favorable recognition. As long 
as truth differs from falsehood, it does 
make a difference what the public believes. 


Schools are blamed for a lot of things— 
things for which someone is to blame, 
perhaps—but the schools need not worry. 
The public will protect them. Any errors 
that schools may have made are just what 
the public has demanded of them. 











PLAYS WITHOUT ROYALTY 
MARY M. BAIR 





In many communities the purpose of 
amateur dramatics is to make the project 
one of socializing value. In many high 
schools (and this number is growing 
larger each year) the purpose of dra- 
matics is fundamentally to stimulate an 
interest in various studies, mainly those 
of literature, languages and history and 
through such interest to establish a prac- 
tical laboratory practice in pursuit of 
these studies. 

A community derives much benefit in 
bringing to life such characters as _ it 
would see in its own citizens. It profits 
much in portraying the crude, the low 
and the undesirable in such a manner as 
to make these undesirable in real life. 
Any sincere group of players, associated 
through rehearsals and production of 
plays having literary or historic value, 
learns that such plays have their effect 
not only on the social but the moral and 
cultural life of a community, and that 
such an influence is far more desirable 
than the passing amusement of plays that 
are cheap in character and shoddy in pro- 
duction. 

Students who through association with 
various worthy types of character take 
on some semblance of such characters, 
must eventually build for better citizen- 
ship. Students who learn more and more 
of personalities are bound to broaden 
their own and by the exercise of indi- 
viduality make new discoveries of their 
own personal worth. Such students will 
develop imagination as they learn to cre- 
ate, rather than imitate and under proper 
direction and guidance they will eventu- 
ally have a growing desire to create only 
that which is worth while. 

Directors of such groups as the above 
mentioned are fortunate indeed and 
whether there is much or little money to 
spend, all plays are chosen with the 
knowledge that each must be worth the 
time and the effort it takes to produce it, 
that it must have both plot and character ; 
and even though it demands portrayal of 
only the simplest human emotions it can 
be understood and therefore interpreted 
by amateurs, and will be of interest to 
the average audience. 

When a play is given to raise funds for 
some project in no way related to drama, 
the director finds the choice of play a dif- 
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ficult matter. First of all, this play must 
amuse; then because funds are so neces- 
sary it seems that the payment of royalty 
must be eliminated, and, all too often, a 
choice is made hurriedly and with but 
one thought: ‘“‘Amusement with as little 
expense as possible.” Yet there are plays 
of literary merit, historic value, and ar- 
tistic atmosphere which amuse yet are 
none the less valuable because, while they 
amuse, they instruct and inspire. The 
fact that a play has proven by success of 
production that it is worth a royalty, 
should be worthy of consideration when 
making selections, for this play, if given 
proper and sufficient publicity, will often 
bring additional funds in excess of the 
royalty charge. If, however, any payment 
of royalty is out of the question, the direc- 
tor should, in his search tor such a play, 
be on the alert for one which will at least 
be on a line with most or all of the prin- 
ciples stated above. To save the time 
which such a search must necessarily in- 
volve, we are suggesting a number of 
plays which bear some relationship to 
worthy ideals. Among these are plays 
which can be produced without royalty be- 
cause the copyright has expired, plays of 
another time and period yet having a 
wealth of possibilities for training in his- 
tory, literature and drama. There are a 
few plays written in other countries and 
as yet not covered with international copy- 
right, and there are a few titles on which 
all rights have been purchased by the pub- 
lishers and if any royalty is required it 
is so small that the average cast can well 
afford to pay it. 

We are giving here a short list of plays, 
each having sufficient merit to warrant 
its production. Not all the titles are high 
sounding nor could all the lines be classed 
as literature, but.the plays are clean, they 
have plot, character-and.atmosphere. 


At the Gate Beautiful—Harry S*Mason. 
Arrow Maker’s Daughter — Adapted “by 
Grace Smith and Gertrude Knowles. 

Beneficient Bear, The—Goldini (3 act). 

Black Pearl, The—Victorien Sardon. 

Bugnol and His Daughter—Alfred Capus. 

Charming Leandre—Theodore de Barville. 

Courtship of Miles Standish—Eugene W. 
Presbrey. 

Cricket on the Hearth—Chas. Dickens. 

David Garrick—T. W. Robertson. 

Doctor in Spite of Himself, The—Moliere. 

Doll’s House, The—lIbsen. 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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GIRL RESERVES AND HI-Y ACTIVI- 
TIES AS A MEANS FOR EXTRA- 
CURRICULAR EDUCATION. 


By Miss ELIZABETH WILSON 
Director of High School Counseling, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 





It is particularly within the last decade 
that the complexity of school and com- 
munity life has made the administrator 
question new activities suggested by 
groups within and without the school, 
and reconsider thoughtfully the place and 
contribution of the numerous organiza- 
tions already established as a part of the 
extra-curricular program. 

It was some forty years ago that the 
Christian Associations first developed 
clubs for high school pupils who for the 
most part had no share in organized 
extra-curricular activities. It is of in- 
terest that the first Hi-Y club of North 
America was organized at Chapman, Kan- 
sas, forty-one years ago, and is still an 
active group. Kansas was also the first 
state to develop Girl Reserve clubs as a 
state-wide movement with district con- 
ferences for girls and community groups 
for their mothers and other women. At 
the present time Kansas has about 250 
Hi-Y clubs and approximately the same 
number of Girl Reserve groups actively 
engaged in their type of extra-curricular 
education. The number of boys and girls 
involved has become so large that schools 
may well consider the education offered 
them through these organizations. 


PURPOSE HAS GROWN. 


The Hi-Y and Girl Reserve clubs were 
organized originally with a two-fold pur- 
pose: education and fellowship. From the 
beginning the purpose has been personal 
growth and the stimulation and encour- 
agement of growth in one’s associates. 
In this way these organizations, although 
extra-curricular, have been in line with 
the objectives of curricular education. It 
is only natural, however, since such clubs 
are one expression of Christian associa- 
tions that the emphasis in program and 
procedure has been on religious education 
and the value of translating Christian 
ideals into terms of every-day living. It 
is this particular emphasis chiefly that 
has made Girl Reserve and Hi-Y different 
from other means of education, curricular 
and extra-curricular. 

Ten years ago the educational plan of 


qun — 


including 
experience in 
prayer, some service projects, and such 
simple social activities as met local ap- 


very simple, 
study, 


was 
Bible 


the groups 
courses in 


proval. As life has grown more complex 
for the ’teen age, the Associations have 
been guided in the development of plans 
by the interests and activities of youth. 
The emphasis has not changed; there is 
still what the Associations term a domi- 
nant Christian purpose, but the program 
content and activities have developed in 
two ways: first, in the direction of the 
interests of the members, and, second, 
in lines which the leadership believes 
should be a part of the education of boys 
and girls today. 


MEMBERSHIP METHODS DIFFER. 


The membership plans of the Hi-Y and 
Girl Reserve clubs in themselves are two 
different means of achieving the same 
educational purposes: growth of the in- 
dividual and stimulation of others. The 
Hi-Y in most places organizes each year 
with a small, select membership of boys 
who are already conscious of their re- 
sponsibility for upholding the purpose of 
the club by making a definite effort to 
“incorporate Christian motives into all 
personal conduct.”’ A quotation from the 
Hi-Y handbook presents this most clearly: 


“Members understand that the good life 
comes by two pathways: by ceasing to 
do what formerly was done and known as 
wrong, and by constant endeavor to base 
conduct upon every idea and ideal which 
seems to be satisfyingly right and true. 

“Hi-Y members realize that they are 
most truly described by what goes on in 
their hearts. ‘As a man thinketh in his 
heart so is he.’ They therefore try to 
have what goes on in their hearts accep- 
table to their highest principles and ac- 
ceptable to their fellowship with God. 

“Membership means an understanding 
of the fact that boys are won to better con- 
duct because of a demonstration of the 
worth of better conduct by someone they 
admire. The demonstration of better con- 
duct in all walks of high school life is the 
aim of the Hi-Y member. 

“Membership means a willingness to ex- 
plore and use in personal and group effort 
the widening meanings and enlarging 
power of personal and group prayer.” 

The Hi-Y plans, therefore, to make its 
contribution to the school and to _ indi- 
viduals through the permeating influence 








of a small group truly imbued with the 
principles of fine manhood. 


The membership method of the Girl Re- 
serve club is quite different—although the 
purpose is the same. The club is from 
the first thrown wide open to all the girls 
of the school. While a very definite ef- 
fort is made to give every girl a clear 
conception of the meaning of membership 
and her responsibility as a Girl Reserve, 
all girls are invited to join and partici- 
pate in club life regardless of the degree 
to which they may feel a personal re- 
sponsibility for the club’s ideals. It is 
hoped that through the democratic fellow- 
ship every girl will gain and give in the 
group. 


PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY IS TAUGHT. 


Young people drift into school, into 
courses and out again with little thought 
beyond the fact that everyone goes to 
school. The Hi-Y and Girl Reserves em- 
phasize that membership in their clubs 
and the privilege of attending school not 
only are opportunities for growth but that 
they carry also a personal responsibility 
tor making progress in terms of more un- 
selfish and courageous living. The fact 
that membership is constantly interpreted 
to and by the boys and girls in terms of 
a consistent relation between religion and 
daily living makes for higher standards 
and achievement. 


Both Associations endeavor to widen 
the horizons of our busy and more or less 
self-centered young people through edu- 
cation in co-operation rather than in com- 
petition. Most of the experience that 
youth has outside its own circle comes 
through contests and competition with 
others. Membership in Hi-Y and Girl 
Reserve is not only local but world-wide. 
Through discussions, books, lectures, con- 
ferences and personal attitudes the mem- 
bers are brought an appreciation of other 
people the world over who are also striv- 
ing toward abundant, helpful living. 
Similarities of purpose, not differences in 
customs, are emphasized. They appreci- 
ate the contributions to life that other 
people make, instead of scorning their 
peculiarities. Inter-racial relations are 
taught not only in terms of thinking 
about foreign nations but particularly as 
they can be expressed in personal asso- 
ciation with other races in our own com- 
munities. Taunts often become friendly 
greetings; unfair treatment becomes fair 
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consideration. In schools having Mexi- 
can, Jewish and Italian pupils the Hi-Y 
and the Girl Reserve clubs are often the 
only organizations in which the children 
from foreign homes have the opportunity 
to make friends and share with others. 
Teachers of city schools in which the 
foreign population causes a social prob- 
lem have found these organizations a 
means of education both for native and 
foreign children. In the fellowship of 
club interests the attitudes that often 
separate socially are supplanted by 
friendly association. 


A wholesome mind in a healthy body 
is one of the aims constantly presented. 
The idealistic youth works enthusiastic- 
ally on a health program with the belief 
that only the clearest minds and soundest 
bodies are worthy of one’s own self re- 
spect and for use in play and work with 
his companions and for his God. A clean 
standard in all living as evidence that all 
life is being brought under control of the 
Spirit of Jesus has been and continues 
to be one evidence that some pupils are 
learning and growing through these 
means of extra-curricular education. 


The Hi-Y and Girl Reserve clubs en- 
deavor to relate the ideals taught to ac- 
tual practises in school experience. Mem- 
bers discuss and formulate attitudes about 
all phases of school life. Preparation of 
lessons, conduct in school, honesty in ex- 
aminations, clean sportsmanship in ath- 
letics, wholesome girl and boy friendships 
and numerous other problems are faced 
frankly. Members state the experiences 
in which they feel the need of dynamic 
Christian faith and together strive to de- 
velop it in themselves and others. 


In these organizations our young peo- 
ple receive training in reverence and wor- 
ship. Usually their devotions are of their 
own planning. Instruction in the mean- 
ing and purpose of worship is given defi- 
nitely in order to help each member to a 
conscious personal participation. Boys 
and girls have usually been listeners be- 
cause they have been expected to catch 
the idea without any real teaching. In 
their own services they learn to worship 
as well as listen. 


OPEN ForUM DISCUSSIONS HELP. 
Members submit, each fall, unsigned 
lists of problems with which they wish 
the club meetings of the year to help 
them. In this way the leaders have the 
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opportunity to help make a functional 
program rather than one based on tra- 
dition. There are some questions that 
reappear year after year. One group of 
problems unfailingly refers to boy and 
girl relations. Another to the develop- 
ment of personality and popularity; a 
third to the meaning and value of prayer. 
Vocations, various phases of religious ex- 
perience, home problems and personal re- 
lations all are topics that appear fre- 
quently on the request lists. These are 
& spontaneous expression of ’teen age in- 
terest and desire for guidance. It is the 
endeavor of leaders to meet these requests 
through group discussions and personal 
conferences. Every means is used to pre- 
vent such discussion from becoming a 
mere vent for feeling. Constant refer- 
ence to the purpose of the clubs reminds 
the members that they grow and help 
others grow only through putting into 
practice the ideals they set up in dis- 
cussion. 


ADULTS PARTICIPATE, TOO. 

Both organizations are endeavoring to 
relate the work with youth to home and 
community. In the first place, there is 
the desire to bring to boys and girls a 
sense of their responsibility for the hap- 
piness and welfare of the adults on whom 
they are dependent for home and school 
advantages. In addition, there is the be- 
lief that the stability and permanence of 
the teaching depends to some degree on 
the support and co-operation of the adults 
whose influence is usually a more potent 
faetor in the growth of the boys and girls 
than the club can be. Through advisory 
committees, meetings with parents, com- 
munity organizations of adults, the pur- 
poses and plans of the Girl Reserve and 
Hi-Y are interpreted to the parents and 
other adults of the community. 

We can depend upon the Latin teacher 
to teach Latin although the parents may 
know nothing about it, but the extra-cur- 
ricular education in dynamic Christian 
manhood and womanhood needs the cour- 
ageous example, the careful guidance and 
understanding criticism of all adults who 
associate with the youth. The aspiration 
of young people and the vision of the ad- 
visors are not sufficient to achieve the 
task. Patient, daily challenge and en- 
couragement with genuine appreciation of 
the signs of growth are also necessary in 
this type of education. Hence the Chris- 


tian Associations draw into their plan 
those adults whose lives touch the boys 
and girls most frequently and vitally. 
Pupils are delighted with the comrade- 
ship with their parents that has grown 
out of a common interest in club activi- 
ties and ideals. When one knows that 
from 50 to 80 per cent of the club ad- 
visors in Kansas leave each year for new 
fields of work, he realizes the importance 
of interesting the adults of the commun- 
ity as well as the pupils if the program 
is to result in right living instead of a 
passing interest of a few weeks. 


BOYS AND GIRLS ARE “SOLD” ON 
THEIR ORGANIZATIONS 


What do the boys and girls themselves 
think about their clubs as a means of 
extra-curricular education? The follow- 
ing statements are unsolicited, spontan- 
eous expressions from pupils who are 
representative of many more. 

“Since I joined the Girl Reserve and 
have learned the meaning of the pin we 
wear, I have written honestly every his- 
tory report I have handed in. Before, we 
traded outside readings.” 


A Hi-Y boy wrote: “It’s great to find 
you can think. * * * My mind was en- 
couraged to use itself and every grade is 
higher in this last term.” From another 
boy: “It gave me a jolt to learn that we 
are most truly described by what goes on 
in our minds and hearts. * I have 
cleaned up some thinking and it isn’t easy 
either.” (Partial quotations from Hi-Y 
material.) 


A girl: “I did not know my mother 
was interesting until she got interested in 
Girl Reserve—we know each other bet- 
ter.” 

In conclusion, then, may we state that 
through the extra-curricular education of 
Girl Reserve and Hi-Y, the pupils are re- 
ceiving some information which they 
probably would not receive elsewhere. 
They have an additional opportunity for 
wholesome social activities. Service for 
others and participation understandingly 
in a world-wide program for youth offer 
the way out of narrow, self-centered liv- 
ing. Encouragement and direction are 
given in putting into daily practice the 
ideals developed through instruction and 
discussion. 
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THE HARDEST COACHING JOB 


3y KNUTE K. ROCKNE 





(By permission of Coach Rockne and the 
American Legion Monthly) 

It is my opinion, frankly, that there are 
quite a few successful high school coaches 
who are better men than some of the men 
coaching football in some of the minor 
colleges. There are today, perhaps, in 
some of our high school circles coaches 
who would become Zuppkes, Staggs, 
Spearses, Joneses or Warners were they 
given the opportunity. 

But there seems to be a distinct line of 
demarcation between high school coaching 
and college coaching which is very diffi- 
cult for the average ambitious chap to 
cross. Quite a few of the people who 
hire college coaches are boobs, or more 
successful high school coaches would be 
moving up into college work. 

I have run over in my mind what I 
would do if I were coaching a high school 
team. Bob Zuppke of Illinois no doubt 
ran the same problems through his mind 
some twenty-five years ago when he began 
his coaching career at Muskegon, Michi- 
gan. A few of our other leading college 
coaches began in high schools, but the 
number is few. 

It takes courage for a man to be a good 
soldier. To play successfully a hard con- 
tact game such as football, a man must 
have some of the same qualities. To coach 
football, particularly in a high school, 
takes at least a little fortitude. Courage 
has been defined as being afraid to do a 
thing and yet doing it. 

If I were called upon to coach a high 
school football team I would certainly be 
afraid. Whether I would coach the team 
or not would depend on economic pres- 
sure or, if I were financially independent, 
it would depend on how much spice I! had 
to have in my fun in order to enjoy life. 

A coach on a college team has to get 
along with his players, the student body, 
the faculty, the alumni, authorities of 
competing institutions, and the press. 
When you coach a high school team you 
add to this the politicians, the members 
of the school board and the townspeople. 
And when I say townspeople I mean the 
ones who are vitally interested in the high 
school team. These can be divided into 
three classes. 

First, there are the parents who have a 
boy trying out for or playing on the team. 
Then we have the red hot element who 


know just enough football to be a nui- 
sance. I believe it was Alexander Pope 
who once said that a little knowledge is 
a dangerous thing. This is particularly 
true of townspeople as regards high school 
footbal!. And then, third, there are the 
rank and file, who are the greater in num- 
ber but who are swayed to a large extent 
by the first two classes. 

If I walked into a town to coach a high 
school team for the first time the first 
thing I would do would be to see the local 
sporting editor and have a talk with him 
so that we understood one another. Next, 
I would appear at the local luncheons of 
the Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs, and per- 
haps the Chamber of Commerce, in order 
to try and arouse their interest in their 
own boys. As soon as school opened I 
would have the principal or superinten- 
dent call a meeting of the entire student 
body. I would make a talk on this occa- 
sion, presenting as clearly as I could the 
objectives of the meeting and of the foot- 
ball team. I would stress particularly the 
right mental attitude on the part of the 
student body. Coaching the team would 
probably be the easiest job, so I would 
mention that last of all. 

Whenever I talked with the faculty I 
would assure them that my interest in 
football was extra-curricular and that I 
was as interested in having the boys up 
in their classes as the teachers were. 

I would then issue a call for candidates 
for the team. I would equip every good- 
sized boy and as many others as there 
was equipment for. This makes for mo- 
rale and a democratic spirit. 

I would then call a meeting of the team 
and talk to them before we even held our 
first practice. I would do this so as to be 
sure that every man was made familiar 
with the correct mental attitude. I would 
lay particular stress on the purpose of 
the football team. 

The first purpose, I would tell the lads 
at this meeting, is to give each and every 
man in the room a fair and equal oppor- 
tunity to make the team regardless of 
who is father is or who his father thinks 
he is. 

It has been my observation that mem- 
bers of a squad can be divided into four 
classes. First of all, there is the man 
who, because he achieved some success 
last year, has become self-satisfied and 
complacent—in other words, has ceased to 
meke a real effort. I tell these lads at 
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this meeting that if there are any of this 
type among them they are in for a dis- 
tinct disappointment because the chances 
are that someone else will play in their 
place. 

In the second class is the chronic fault 
finder, the whiner, the _ disorganizer. 
Nothing is any good. I tell the lads that 
if there are any of this second class 
among them they are in for an unpleasant 
surprise, because as soon as | find out 
who they are some night when they come 
out for practice there will be no suits in 
their lockers. 

Then, third, there is the lad who, be- 
cause of a faulty environment, is suffer- 
ing from an inferiority complex. He feels 
he isn’t as good as the other boys so what 
chance has he got out there trying for the 
team? I tell these lads that if there are 
any among them who feel this way to for- 
get it and get a superiority complex. I 
say get out there, full of enthusiasm, de- 
termined to absorb and digest the techni- 
cal knowledge as it is given and then to 
sweat industriously while practising for 
perfection on the mechanical movements 
necessary to play their particular posi- 
tions. And I tell this type of lad to keep 
saying to himself that he will become so 
proficient in his play that he will make 
himself the inevitable man and the coach 
can’t keep him off the team. I say if 
these boys develop this mental attitude 
they will be in for a pleasant surprise. 
They will not only make the team but, as 
a matter of fact, they will change gradu- 
ally into that fourth type, which is rather 
rare but which is the backbone of any 
football team. 

This fourth class comprises the lads 
who have an unselfish spirit of sacrifice 
for the team as a whole, determined to 
let nothing interfere with their individual 
proficiency or the success of the team. 

I should also tell these lads that the 
purpose of a football team is to develop 
good habits of living, eating, sleeping, and 
so on, to develop a fine sense of fair play, 
to develop a perseverance so intense that 
there is never even a temptation to let up 
before a contest is over and, last of all, 
to develop the will to win so keenly that 
they can taste it. 

Of all of these, perhaps the most im- 
portant is fair play, though it must not 
be carried to the extremes where there is 
any maudlin sentiment to it or any flabbi- 
ness. I mean just what the words imply 


—in spite of an intense desire to win the 
boys must bear vividly in mind the rules 
or the game and the rights of their op- 
ponents. 

The first week on the field I would 
spend in merely punting, forward passing, 
falling on the ball, tackling the dummy 
and so on, just trying to get a general 
line on the personnel. 

First of all, I must choose five men to 
build up a football team. I must piek 
first of all the quarterback, secondly, the 
triple-threat man who can kick, run or 
pass, thirdly, the center, who must be 
able to pass the ball accurately at just the 
right time to the right man, and then my 
two tackles. These five men form the 
skeleton or backbone of the team. These 
men may not be easily determined this 
first week, but your triple-threat man and 
your center can be determined almost 
without fail. Your two tackles also should 
not be difficult to find, as they will be the 
biggest men on the team and the most 
aggressive. 

The quarterback is the vara avis on any 
squad. One year I had in college two 
candidates with the tollowing qualifica- 
tions: The first candidate had personal- 
ity, leadership, confidence and was an in- 
spiration to his teammates. He also had 
coolness under fire. He was of just aver- 
age mentality, but he had a good voice 
and was a good blocker, though he could 
not carry the ball at all. The second lad 
did not have much personality or voice 
though he was fairly cool under fire and 
he was a Phi Beta Kappa. Although not 
a leader, bubbling over with energy, he 
was a fine forward passer and one good 
carrier of the ball. To the casual reader, 
the second type of quarterback would na- 
turally appear to be the man who would 
be preferred, and yet this was not the 
case. I found in our early games that the 
first quarterback was the touchdown get- 
ter. He took the team right down to the 
goal line and over. An examination of 
the chart of the game in which he played 
showed that he made errors in his choice 
of plays. The team gained in spite of 
these errors, however, due to the fact that 
they believed in him, were inspired by 
him and blocked so well that the mistakes 
of judgment were more or less neutral- 
ized. 

The second quarterback was not a 
touchdown getter. He would take the 
team down to about the five-yard line, in 
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what we call the zone of intense resist- 
ance, and there the team would die on 
his hands, unable to get across the goal 
line. An examination of the chart of the 
game showing his situations would show 
that his choice of plays was absolutely 
correct and without a flaw. What was 
wrong? The team did not believe in him, 
were not inspired by him and would not 
follow him as they would the first man. 
The first man had learned to record what 
he saw and hence learned how to play 
the defense, which is chief of the three 
factors in playing quarterback. Secondly, 
he learned by playing with his teammates 
their strong points and weaknesses, so he 
was able to use his men to their fullest 
efficiency. Thirdly, he learned more by 
experience than by any other means the 
rudiments of football tactics and strategy. 
Energy, voice, personality, daring imagi- 
nation, brains and coolness under fire 
were the qualities that eventually made 
him a quarterback of national renown. 

You may say to me, “But what if on 
this high school squad I had no young 
lads with these potentialities?” Well, I 
would just do the best I could, using the 
man who was a natural leader. 

The center I would pick entirely on his 
ability to pass the ball. I have already 
mentioned the tackles as being the biggest 
men and it is absolutely essential that 
they have powerful forearms and be tall 
and irrepressible in aggressive fight. 


As I intend to put the best eleven play- 
ers on the team, I would fill in the other 
six good players where they would fit in 
the best. The other halfback, working 
with my triple-threat man, must be a 
blocker. He should be fast enough to 
catch forward passes, but his primary job 
is blocking for the triple-threat man. 
Whenever you hear of some star halfback 
making a reputation as a ball carrier you 
can put it in your hat that associated 
with him, though more or less unknown, 
has been some star blocking halfback. 
This back was the man who knocked the 
opponents out of the way in a manner 
that was not only beautiful to watch but 
effective to the nth degree. 

The only halfback in football history 
who ran with the ball effectively with or 
without interference was that old Sac and 
Fox Indian from Carlisle, Jim Thorpe. 
But then Jim was the exception who 
proved the rule. 

If I had a fast, big man who loved to 


tackle I think I would try him out at full- 
back. If he proved here that he was also 
effective for short line plunges through 
the line he would cinch the position. 


I would try to pick out for the guards 
some short, stocky men great on absorb- 
ing punishment but fast enough to run 
interference. As a rule the best guards 
are men of the oppressed races, because 
if there ever was a martyr’s position, 
guard is it. I would pick the guards very 
largely on their ability to pull out of the 
line and get into the interference effec- 
tively. Mobility would be a sine qua non. 


For ends | would pick one short, heavy- 
set chap for blocking and one tall end for 
forward pass catching—that is, if I had 
the personnel to permit this. 

As soon as the personnel of my team 


was fairly well determined I would im- 
mediately begin scrimmaging them and 
going through what we call “group work”’ 
preparing them for the first game. 


The first game should be a fairly easy 
practice game. If the game turns out to 
be fairly tough so much the better, be- 
cause there is nothing like pressure to 
bring out the best that is in a man, and 
the same thing is true for a team. If the 
first game is too easy that is bad. As 
soon as I could I would make a change 
out on the field, because it would be very 
harmful to run up a big score. First of 
all a big score would give the boys on the 
team a wrong sense of values. They 
would get their touchdowns without any 
particular effort. Secondly, you wouldn’t 
have much to talk to them about on Mon- 
day. Over-confidence is a thing to be 
avoided at any cost. Thirdly. the team 
would not develop as it would not have 
got any practice. So if the first game 
proves very easy I would send a new 
quarterback out with instructions to play 
just the one or two tough spots that the 
opponents have shown, with just one or 
two plays. 


I would give my football team not more 
than twelve plays, which I would drill to 
perfection. I know of one high school 
coach who gave his team one hundred and 
thirty plays, but I know very well that 
he didn’t know them himself, let alone 
the immature lads who were trying to 
execute them. In other words, the coach 
lost because the offense stopped itself. 





(Concluded in November issue) 
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THE DRAMATIC MOMENT 
A Farce in One Act 
By MARTHA P. MCMILLIN 





CHARACTERS 
Mrs. Van Dyne Mullen 
Mrs. John Walters 
Mr. Percival St. Clair 
Mr. John Walters 
Scene: Living-room in the Walters home. 


Time: Two o’clock of an autumn after- 
noon. 

As the curtain rises, Mrs. Walters ush- 
ers in Mrs. Mullen, a strikingly dressed, 
officious, middle-aged woman, who is very 
sure of herself. Mrs. Walters follows 
very humbly, outshone like a page in the 
wake of a queen, but we are aware of her 
youth, her slimness, her soft prettiness, 
and her fluffy light hair. 

Mrs. Mulien (looking around her with 
frank curiosity): Why, this room is de- 
lightful, Camilla. Who was your decora- 
tor? 

Camilla (blushing) : 
selves, John and I. 

Mrs. Mullen: You don’t mean it! Why, 
my dear, it’s simply perfect. This room 
absolutely proves what I’ve been telling 
you. You have an innate instinct for the 
dramatic. Now, that Chinese screen, and 
this low divan. Why, this room is an 
ideal stage setting for our play. 

Camilla (pleased): It’s so good of you, 
Mrs. Mullen. But John is entitled to most 
of the credit, I’m afraid. 

Mrs. Mullen: You’re too modest, my 
dear. 

Camilla: No, really. This orange scarf 
he brought me from San Francisco. I’d 
never have selected it myself. But it does 
seem to fit in here. 

Mrs. Mullen: Perfectly, my dear. Mr. 
Walters unquestionably is dramatic, too. 

Camilla: Oh, no, Mrs. Mullen. He’s 
always poking fun at drama clubs. He 
thinks they’re an awful waste of time. 

Mrs. Mullen: He just pretends that, 
because drama has such a _ psychological 
fascination for him. Psychoanalyists call 
it the “reflex complex.” 

Camilla: I wish I could believe that. 
It would make things so much easier. 

Mrs. Mullen: Oh, you haven’t told him 
yet—about your accepting the part? 

Camilla: I’ve intended to, several times, 
but somehow it just wouldn’t come out. 
He’s a little difficult—about things like 
this. 


Oh, we did it our- 
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Mrs. Mullen: Do you mean he doesn’t 
know you’ve been rehearsing for the past 
two weeks? (Sits down on the chair to 
the right of the table.) 

Camilla: Gracious, no. 
divan.) 

Mrs. Mullen (patting Camilla’s hand) : 
Now, dear, don’t be distressed. The best 
way is not to tell him at all—ever. (Cam- 
illa appears relieved.) Just wait till the 
evening of the performance; then tell him 
you have a surprise for him. After he 
sees what a glorious success you are, he’ll 
be so proud of you that it won’t enter his 
mind to object. 


Camilla (eagerly): I believe that would 


(Sits on the 


be best. Then I wouldn’t have to tell him 
about it now, would I? (She leans for- 
ward.) You know, Mrs. Mullen, I’m such 


a coward, I’m actually afraid to tell him. 

Mrs. Mullen: My dear! You should 
have trained him to be ready for such 
surprises. Now, my husband is never 
surprised at anything I do. 


Camilla: Well, you don’t know my 
husband. 
Mrs. Mullen: Perhaps he’s like the 


husband in the play. (She takes out her 
manuscript and reads.) ‘Domineering, 
stubborn, and jealous of disposition, jeal- 
ous even of the thoughts of his wife.” 

Camilla: Oh, no, really, Mrs. Mullen, 
He’s just an ordinary husband, not at all 
like those in books and plays. He’s very 
ordinary. 

Mrs. Mullen: Most husbands ave ordi- 
nary, my dear; only wage-earners, I’m 
afraid, and totally lacking in appreciation 





of culture and the fine arts. With one 
exception—Mr. St. Clair. Now, there’s 
an artist! 

Camilla (enthusiastically): And such 


a perfect gentleman! I can’t understand 
why his wife should want to divorce him! 

Mrs. Mullen: Oh, she’s common clay. 
Of course, she charges non-support, but 
that’s only a blind. The truth is, she 
can’t rise to his level and is jealous of 
his accomplishments. 

Camilla (looking at her wrist watch) : 
I wonder what’s delayed him. He’s al- 
ready fifteen minutes late. 

Mrs. Mullen: Probably a luncheon en- 
gagement. He’s so popular. While we’re 
waiting we might rehearse, especially that 
difficult scene. 

Camilla: The one leading up to the 
dramatic moment? 

Mrs. Mullen (referring to her manu- 
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No. N5. NOVELTY HORN 
DUSTERs. Red, white and blue 
horn with moss paper duster at 
the end. Wood mouthpiece. 
You can “blow to beat the 
band” at one end and dust and 
tickle with the other to your 
heart’s content. A very popu- 
lar carnival number. 

POTD ks bee iid os caer 50c 


No. N14. SNAKE BLOWOUTS. 
Made of tough transparent oil 
paper. Wood mouthpiece 


PROE 


of staging a constr 








Feather at’ end. Trembulo i 
squawk. 20 inches long. cially successful s 
POE GOROR ois 5 ies cess ode 40c | ment can be solved 
No. 1. ASSORTMENT OF MEDIUM 
SIZE BALLOONS that will please 
—— you. Various designs. Per doz. ..20c ul lg € 


No. 2. Our “CARNIVAL SPECIAL” 
BALLOON ASSORTMENT. A choice 
collection of large, attractively dec- 
orated balloons that we guarantee 


A school carnival 
spirit, develop the r 

















Prine will please you. Per dozen...... 50c students, bring the 
by De pu No. 3. LARGE SIZE BALLOONS in munity closer toget! 
i i — ay onyx and rainbow designs. The most " 
\)y beautiful balloons made anywhere. best eumennine, maker 
a le SOON fsa ok ei aasclue ties Heroes 7O0c tertainments! 
The High School Stunt No. 4. BALLOON STICKS, 22 inches 7 
. long, for air inflated balloons. er 
Show and Carnival NE 52 ook ivan Praia be es eS 10c 
By Willard B. Canopy. Here is 
exactly what you need for your No. 5. BALLOON SQUAWKERS. ‘ 
high school circus or carnival or Assorted colors, and shapes. Per We ship goods < 


stunt show. It offers complete ee eer rae rr rat ore i 35c 

practicable information on eer to re account on orders « 
advertise the show, how to organ- No. 6. CONFETTI, the “fun maker. We allow full credi 
ize the school committees, and Coarse clean paper. Mixed colors. 2 

how to plan the parade and man- Five pound packages, sufficient to fill plies returned prep 
age the various side shows. Thir- 75 to 100 ordinary half-pound sacks. tion. We strive to 
ty-four stunts and acts and nine- oe ee eee $1.00 


teen side shows, all guaranteed _— 


fun-makers, described in detail. All 
are simple and easily performed, 
and unhampered by unduly elab- 
orate and expensive equipment. 

Price, Board Binding, Postpaid, No. Di2. THROWING DARTS. 
$1.00. Turned round wood body with feath- 
ered end and fine steel point. A very 
high grade dart, for use in games of 
No. N1. JAP CROOK CANES. An skill. Half-dozen usually sufficient 
imported cane of high quality. Lac- for a school carnival. Per half- 


No. 8. SERPENTINE or RIBBON 
CONFETTI. Bright, clean paper, 
packed 20 rolls in a glassine pack- 
age. 100 rolls—five packages... .35c 
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No. 18. CARNIVAL HATS. 
Reed’s fine quality crepe pa- 
per hats in brilliant assorted 
styles and colors. Full size. 
Per dozen, assorted 


No. 11. MINIATURE HATS. 
Funny little derbies, straw 
hats, skidoos, etc., made of 
pressed cardboard and pa- 


per. Elastic chin bands. 
They sell like hot cakes. 
One of our most popular 
items. NOTE: Most school 


carnival crowds will buy 
from two to three times as 
many of these hats as they 
will of crepe paper hats. 
Per dozen, assorted..... 
No. R12. ROLL ADMISSION TICK- 
ETS. Printed “Admit One” on one 
side, other side left blank for date 
stamp. Suitable for admission to any 
school entertainment or athletic 
event. 1000 to the roll. If more 
than one roll is desired we can sup- 
ply assorted colors. 

eer 
No. R13. DOUBLE ROLL WARD- 
ROBE TICKETS. Duplicate num- 
bered for use in cloak and parcel 
check-room. 250 to the roll. Price 
Pek RO ade. neue as ouncwe dp eae 


No. R14. CARNIVAL TICKETS. 
With 5 punch hole markings. No 
price mark. The use of this ticket 
enables you to centralize the control 
of your school carnival funds. This 
ticket was designed especially for us 
by a school official who has been out- 
standingly successful in school carni- 
val management. Per 500 


No. 78.. M. HOHNER’S “ECHO” 
HARMONICA. A fine tremolo instru- 
ment having 16 double holes, 32 
reeds, brass plates, finely nickel 
plated covers with turned-in ends. 
Packed in a fancy hinged box. 

Each 


No. Di. A LOOK INTO THE FU- 
TURE. Invisible photographs for the 
fortune-telling booth. When rubbed 
with the moistened finger your future 
photograph appears. It also tells 
your fortune. Assorted for men and 
women. Per dozen. ...... 00.00. 
No. SR. REED’S CREPE PAPERS. 
These crepe papers have a depth, in- 
tensity and delicacy of color which 
has never been surpassed by any 
crepe paper on the market. Put up 
in folds 10 feet long by 20 inches 
wide, each fold packed in cardboard 
container. We carry the following 
standard colors in stock: 101— 
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How to Plan and Carry Out 
A School Carnival 


FORTY PAGES OF DEFINITE 
PLANS AND HELPS THAT 
ASSURE THE SUCCESS 
OF YOUR ENTERTAINMENT 


The plan outlined in this book- 
let was devised by school teachers 
and administrators. It is written 
from the viewpoint of an educa- 
tor. It contains only such ideas 
as are acceptable to school stan- 
dards. It gives complete plans 
for organizing whole evening per- 
formances. 

We have been told, and we be- 
lieve, that this is the best thing 
published in this field. 
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script): Yes. That’s the most difficult 
as well as the most important. 

Camilla (somewhat embarrassed) : You 
know, Mrs. Mullen, I’m not sure yet that 
I know what is meant by the dramatic 
moment. 

Mrs. Mullen (as though reading from a 
book): The dramatic moment, my dear, is 
the highest point of interest in the con- 
flict between two forces or characters. 
One must succumb to the other. 

Camilla: Oh, I could never make any- 
one succumb to me, I’m afraid. 

Mrs. Mullen: In this play, you must. 

Camilla: Ill try, Mrs. Mullen, but I’m 
afraid I won’t be very convincing. ° 

(The door bell rings, and Mrs. Walters 
goes out to usher in Mr. St. Clair. Ele- 
gant, with spats and slick black hair, he 
appeals to middle-aged and unattached 
ageing ladies. Having greeted Mrs. Wal- 
ters in the hall, he now bows low and 
gracefully over Mrs. Mullen’s extended 
hands. ) 

St. Clair (speaking with an exaggerated 
theatrical inflection): My dear Mrs. Van 
Dyne Mullen, how do you do? You’re 
looking perfectly charming, and what an 
original gown—a real Van Dyne Mullen 
creation. 


Mrs. Mullen I felt 
that you would 
Clair. 

Camilla: 
get us a cup of tea? 
a moment, Mrs. Mullen. 
boiling. 

Mrs. Mullen: That will be fine, Cam- 
illa. And don’t hurry. I'll take the op- 
portunity to outline the stage action with 
Mr. St. Clair. 

(Camilla leaves.) 

Mrs. Mullen (sitting on the right side 
of the divan, motions St. Clair to sit be- 
side her.) Oh, come over here, Mr. St. 
Clair, so that we can mark this copy to- 
gether. (She turns around to make sure 
that Camilla has gone and then lowers 
her voice to a confidential tone.) I realize 
that it’s bad manners to discuss one’s 
nostess, Mr. St. Clair, but there is some- 
thing that you really should know, in 
case of—an emergency. 

St. Clair (moving closer): I shall re- 
spect your confidence, I assure you. 

Mrs. Mullen (feeling for her words) : 
It—uh—seems that dear Mrs. Walters is 
in a—very trying situation. In a burst 
of independence, as it were, she accepted 


(flattered) : 
appreciate it, 


sure 
Mr. St. 


Won’t you sit down while I 
If you'll excuse me 
I have the water 
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this role of Cerulea, and now she’s afraid 
to tell her husband. 

St. Clair: Afraid, Mrs. Mullen? 

Mrs. Mullen: Actually afraid. It seems 
that he’s quite a brute of a man, very 
domineering. She confided to me that she 
lives in terror of him. She never tells 
him anything—of this nature—he’s so 
violent. 

St. Clacr: 
the beast! 

Mrs. Mullen: I’m afraid so. She’s even 
entertaining us this atternoon without her 
husband’s knowledge. 

St. Clair: How can a charming woman 
like Mrs. Walters endure such a man! 
There are some who could so richly ap- 
preciate her. 

Mrs. Mullen (giving him a sympathetic 


Oh, I see. The beauty and 


glance): Just as some splendid men are 
wasted on such unappreciative wives. 
(Sighs.) The way of the world. Don’t 


let dear Camilla know that I’ve told you 
this. It will be our own little secret. 

St. Clair: You honor me— (Mrs. 
Mullen silences him with a look as Cam- 
illa enters with tea wagon and tea.) Oh, 
do let me help you. (He jumps up and 
helps her push the tea wagon to the left 
end of the divan, and then he draws up 
a chair for her and one for himself.) 

Camilla (seating herself, pouring tea 
and passing it): I think that a cup of 
hot tea will stimulate us for our work. 
I’m sure that I need it. 

Mrs. Mullen: This is lovely, dear. Such 
dainty cakes, too. Don’t tell me that you 
have time to make such things! 

Camilla: Oh. ves. John likes them, 
and (laughs lightly) I try to do what I 
can to please him. 

Mrs. Mullen (Giving St. Clair a know- 
ing look): He’d have to be very hard to 
please if he didn’t like these (as she eats 
one). 

Camilla: He’s no harder to please than 
most husbands, I suppose—try one of the 
vellow ones, Mr. St. Clair; they’re spiced. 
(Passing him the plate of cakes.) 

Mrs. Mullen: Ym afraid you spoil your 
husband, dear. It might pay vou to be 
more independent. 

Camilla: Oh, I couvldn’t be. I wasn’t 
made that way. Won’t you have another 
cake, Mrs. Mullen? 

Mrs. Mullen (setting down her cup with 
an air of finality): No, thank you, dear. 
I make a point of never eating more than 
one cake at tea. But you and Mr. St. 


Clair finish at your leisure. I'll sketch 
the plot for you—to get us in the mood, 
the atmosphere of the play, you under- 
stand. You, the young lover, Mr. St. 
Clair, must in your charm and poise and 
dignity serve as a foil for the brutal and 
jealous husband. That won’t be difficult 
for you, I am sure. The scene that will 
require the most work— 

Camilla: My love scene with Mr. St. 
Clair—Reginald, I should say? 

Mrs. Mullen: No, I’m sure that we can 
count on Mr. St. Clair’s handling that 
beautifully. No, the most difficult scene 
is where the husband accidentally comes 
upon the lovers and shoots Reginald. 

Camilla (nodding thoughtfully) : 
yes; that will be hard. 

Mrs. Mullen: And then, Camilla, comes 
your opportunity. You can run the full 
gamut of emotion. You denounce Rupert 
as a murderer. He curses you and casts 
you off forever. Then, at last, you realize 
that your love for him is the dominating 
passion of your life; and as the police 
batter down the door you cling to Rupert, 
swearing that you love only him and will 
testify in court that Reginald forced his 
attentions on you. 

Camilla (enthusiastically): Oh, it 
sounds wonderful when you tell it, Mrs. 


Oh, 


Mullen. If only I don’t disappoint you 
as Cerulea. 
St. Clair: Mr. dear Mrs. Walters, 


you’re a perfect Cerulea! You'll be mar- 
velous in the part. 

Mrs. Mullen: Of course, you will. 
Now, I’ve given you only the barest plot. 
It’s really a wonderfully effective play— 
so much emotion. 

Camilla: ll take your cup, Mr. St. 
Clair, and put these things out of the way 
so we can get down to work. (She rolis 
the tea wagon into the hall with St. 
Clair’s assistance, and comes back at once. 
St. Clair then helps Mrs. Mullen re- 
arrange the furniture.) 


Mrs. Mullen (indicating the divan): 
Let’s put this over in the center. (They 
do so.) And this table over here. (They 


push the table over to the right.) 

Mrs. Mullen (standing down front with 
her back to us and surveying the setting 
critically) : There now, that’s fine. (She 
sets a chair to the left of the table.) Now, 
we're ready to begin. Let’s take the big 
scene first. (She unfolds her manuscript.) 
Page twenty-eight, Camilla, where you 
say, “Oh, my darling, I couldn’t.” 
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Camilla (finding the place in the manu- 
script she has taken from Mrs. Mullen) : 
Let’s see, what am I supposed to be do- 
ing? Oh, yes, (reading) I’m “half crouch- 
ing and half sitting on the edge of the 
divan down center, wringing her hands 
with indecision.” 

Mrs. Mullen (very business-like): Yes, 
that’s the place. Let’s begin, please, Mr. 
St. Clair, my time is so limited. Give him 
your copy, Camilla, please. 

St. Clair (kneeling at Camilla’s left, 
both arms extended towards her, but in 
his right hand the manuscript from which 
he reads theatrically): “Oh, my darling, 
my treasure, I can’t leave you now. Don’t 
ask it of me!” 

Camilla (writhing): “Oh, you must, 
you must. Oh, this is torture!” 

St. Clair: “You order me away when 
I have just found out that you love me! 
Don’t be too cruel!” 

Camilla: “Less cruel to you, my love, 
than to myself.” 

St. Clair (tumultously): ‘You love me, 


you love me! I can’t leave you now! You 
must go with me!” 

(The telephone bell rings.) 

Camilla (impatiently): Oh, the tele- 


phone! Excuse me a minute, please. (She 
goes hurriedly into the hall, while St. Clair 
rises, readjusts his sleeves, and straight- 
ens his tie. He has thrown his manu- 
script on the divan.) 

Mrs. Mullen: Your Reginald is simply 
perfect, Mr. St. Clair. If you would only 
consent to turn professional, you’d be the 
ideal lover of the stage. 

Camilla (entering) : For you, Mrs. Mul- 
len. 

(Mrs. Mullen goes out. Camilla picks 
up the play manuscript, refers to it, and 
turns to St. Clair.) 

Camilla: What would be a good ges- 
ture to accompany this speech: ‘‘Less 
cruel to you, my love, than to myself’? 

St. Clair (thoughtfully):  Let’s see. 
“Less cruel to you, my love, than to my- 
self.”” Oh, I have it. On the word “you,” 
extend your hand despairingly, straight 
out from the body. Like this: “Less 
cruel to you, my love, than to myself.” 
(After the “you” he pauses and gives an 
energetic gesture.) 

Camilla (nodding approvingly): That 
expresses it exactly. You’re a genius, 
Mr. St. Clair. I’m going to note that 
action in my copy. (She walks quickly 
back to the desk, returns with a pencil, 
and marks the action.) 


Mrs. Mullen (entering hurriedly): I’m 
terribly sorry, Camilla. Mrs. Kriegfest 
has just ’phoned to remind me that the 
International Relations Committee is wait- 
ing for me. I’m chairman, and I’d for- 
gotten all about it. 

St. Clair: Oh, must you go? 

Mrs. Mullen: Oh, absolutely. We're 
to decide about Japan today. And Japan 
is quite a problem, you know. 


Camilla: But can’t the others decide 
without you? 
Mrs. Mullen: Oh, no, dear; it’s en- 


tirely too vital. Now, if it were the 
Philippines or New Zealand, that would 
be different. 

Camilla: 
hearsal? 

Mrs. Mullen: You two can work out 
your cues and the action, together, and 
I’]] rehearse you again on Wednesday af- 
ternoon at my house, if that’s all right 
with you. 

St. Clair: But how we’ll miss your help 
and inspiration! 

Mrs. Mullen: Yes, I know. But we 
mustn’t slight our foreign relations even 
in the pursuit of art. 

Camilla: What time Wednesday ? 

Mrs. Mullen (referring to her engage- 
ment book which she has taken from her 
never-detached purse): Is one-thirty too 
early? At three I’m giving a lecture on 
“Magnetism, Its Relationship to Person- 


But what about our _ re- 


ality’—an important engagement that 
can’t be cancelled. 
St. Clair: Such a versatile lady! 


Camilla (as though making a difficult 
decision): Well, then, I’ll ask John to 
eat lunch down town. He was perfectly 
sweet about doing it today. 

Mrs. Mullen: Then it’s settled. One- 
thirty, Wednesday. And be sure to have 
your parts and cues perfectly memorized. 
Good-bye, Mr. St. Clair. 

St. Clair (bowing low over her hand) : 
Au revoir—till Wednesday. 

(As Camilla leaves the room to escort 
Mrs. Mullen to the door, Mr. St. Clair 
hunts for the manuscript, but is unable 
to find it. He then removes his hat, coat 
and vest. and lays them carefully on the 
desk upstage. Then he rolls up his sleeves 
and slightly disarranges his hair. Alto- 
gether he has the air of a man in his own 
home. Camilla appears in the doorway. 
Half turned towards her, and speaking 
towards the divan, he declaims in a loud 
voice) : “Oh, my darling, why keep me in 








suspense? Tell me now, at once, do you 


love me?” (His voice is ardent.) 
Camilla (astounded): Why, Mr. St. 
Clair! 
St. Clair: Pardon me, Mrs. Walters, 


for my seeming disarray. I thought it 
would be easier for us to get into char- 
acter. The stage directions call for the 
lover in home attire—he’s supposed to be 
a sort of permanent guest there, you 
know—and the wife is in negligé. (Cam- 
illa shrinks.) But we can dispense with 
that, of course, if you would be more, ah 
—er—comfortable. (Camilla looks re- 
lieved.) You see, Mrs. Walters, we must 
forget who we are; the great actor loses 
his own. personality in that of the char- 
acter: he is portraying. Now, the people 
in this play belong to the American aris- 
tocracy, as it were—the moneyed class— 
not the Puritanic bourgoise. 

Camilla: Yes, I see. And that explains 
their—er—er—dress, doesn’t it? 

St. Clair:  That’s the idea, exactly. 
Now, let’s begin again at the same place— 
just before the dramatic moment when 
the husband arrives. That’s our weak 


spot. 
Camilla: Oh, I feel so helpless in such 
a big role. I’m afraid I’ll never be able 


to do it right. 

St. Clair: Don’t be discouraged, Mrs. 
Walters. I’ll be here to help you. 

Camilla (wearily and not convinced; 
also she is somewhat troubled by the un- 
usual situation she has placed herself in) : 
I'll try, but I keep wondering what John 
will say when he finds out. 

St. Clair: Oh, ho, so that’s the diffi- 
culty! Well, he’ll be proud of you, just 
mark my word. Don’t you worry about 
that. 

Camilla (shakes herself) : 
begin at the same place? 

St. Clair: Yes, please. 
divan here. 

Camilla (takes her place on divan and 
unconsciously registers deep distress.) 

St. Clair: That’s a splendid pose! I 
couldn’t find the manuscript, but we know 
our parts well enough without it. 

Camilla: Oh, I know the words all 
right. I'll begin. (She makes a big ef- 
fort to forget herself and leans toward 
him.) “Oh, my darling, I couldn’t.” 

St. Clair (kneeling beside her with arms 
outstretched) : “Oh, my darling, my treas- 
ure, I can’t leave you. Don’t ask it of me.” 


Shall we 


You’re on the 
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Camilla (writhing): “Oh, you must, 
you must. Oh, this is torture!” 

St. Clair: “You order me away when 
I have just found out that you love me? 
Don’t be too cruel.” 

Camilla (with gesture): ‘Much, oh, 
much less cruel to you, my love, than to 
myself.” 

St. Clair (flinging his arms around her 
tumultously): “You love me! You love 
me! I can’t leave you now. You must—” 

Camilla (freeing herself): Really, Mr. 
St. Clair—”’ (She gets her breath.) 

St. Clair (standing up): Why, it’s in 
the play, Mrs. Walters. 

Camilla: I know. Maybe I’m silly, but 
I just haven’t enough imagination, to lose 
myself in the part. I can’t forget that I’m 
not Cerulea. 


St. Clair: That will come later. You’re 
just a novice yet. 
Camilla: If you don’t mind, let’s skip 


that speech, and go on from there. 

St. Clair (with dignity) : As you please, 
Mrs. Walters. 

Camilla: Now, let’s see. Oh, yes, I re- 
member—the very words: “Cerulea rushes 
to the left as though pursued by the 
Furies (she does so) and leans wearily 
against a high-backed chair with her head 
thrown back in an attitude of blank de- 
spair.”” (She pulls up a chair, and strikes 
the directed attitude.) I’ve practiced this 
attitude alone. Is this despairing enough, 
do you think? 

St. Clair: That’s splendid (she bright- 
ens) for a beginning. 

Camilla: Oh! (She droops again.) 

St. Clair: All ready, now. I’m stand- 
ing here. (Indicates center stage.) We'll 
begin with my long speech. (He contin- 
ues in a deeply nasal and sonorous voice.) 
“Ah, Cerulea, indeed thou art like the 
cerulean skies at dawn, bright, fair, and 
rose-tinted.” 

Camilla (turning to him): “Ah, my 
heavenly poet. Would that Heaven had 
never given thee the power of poesy, or 
else had sealed these ears forever.” 

St. Clair: “’Tis love that speaks—my 
love for you, Cerulea,” (He comes closer.) 
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“But what are words? Words are for 
dreamers and for cowards.” 

Camilla: “Oh, what can you mean?” 

(Mr. Walters enters quietly and stands 
watching the scene.) 

St. Clair: “That I love you, only you. 
I can’t live without you, my darling, my 
treasure.” (He kneels and clasps her 
knees as she bends backward, flinging her 
arms above her head.) “Give me your 
answer, else I die at your feet.” 

Camilla: “Oh, what torture, what bliss! 
3ut my husband,—what of him?” 

John (stepping forward and speaking 
through a set jaw): That’s what I want 
to know! What of your husband? 

(At the sound of his hard voice, Cam- 
illa turns to him aghast and steps back 
slowly, unable to speak. St. Clair, too 
weak to rise from his knees, sits back on 
his haunches like a Hindu.) 

John: I repeat, what of your husband? 
(Silence.) So this is why you wanted me 
to lunch down town! 

St. Clair (feebly): Please, Mr. Walt- 
ers—I suppose you are Mr. Walters— 

John (steps towards St. Clair, grabs 
him by the collar, lifts him to his feet, 
and shoves him away. He stands like an 
indignant god between two cringing mor- 


tals.) You cur! 

St. Clair (gaining his balance): Oh, I, 
—uh—you see Mr.— 

Camila (recovering her voice): Oh, 


John, you don’t— 

John: Silence, woman! I'll talk to you 
later. (Turning to St. Clair.) You dog, 
what do you mean by coming here and 
making love to my wife? 

Camilla: Why, John— 

St. Clair (stuttering) : 
—uh— 

John: How far has this thing gone? 

St. Clair (all his courage gone, he looks 
at John in open-mouthed astonishment) : 
Oh, sir, you don’t understand, you really 
don’t. -Now— 

John (pulling out a gun): Back to your 
knees, you dog, and say your prayers. 
(St. Clair obeys. Camilla screams and 
runs towards John. He holds her away 
at arm’s length with his left hand; in 
his right, he holds the gun pointed at 
the shivering St. Clair.) 

Camilla: Oh, John, don’t, don’t! 

John: Silence, woman! 

St. Clair (desperately) : 
law on you— 


we 





I—you see 


I’ll have the 


Camilla: 
stand— 

John (thundering) : 
I'll tend to you later. 
villain— 

(A door is heard slamming, and Mrs. 
Mullen rushes into the room, stops short 
as she takes in the situation, and then 
rushes up to John.) 

Mrs. Mullen: Oh, Mr. Walters, what 
are you doing? 

John: Killing a dog. 

Mrs. Mullen: But vou don’t understand. 
They were just rehearsing a play of mine. 

John (laughing scornfully): Don’t try 
to fool me. My wife isn’t an actress. 
Thank God for that! 

Camilla: But, John, she’s right. 
in a play. 

St. Clair: That’s what I’ve been trying 
to tell you, sir. 

Mis. Mullen (fumbling in her purse) : 
Why, of course. 

John: No wife of mine would ever dare 
appear as an actress. Don’t lie to me! 

Camilla (tearfully) : Sut, John, it’s 
not a lie. Mrs. Mullen has the play with 
her. 

Mrs. Mullen: So Ihave. I picked it up 
unintentionally when I left. But I can’t 
find it now. (She continues to look for it.) 

John: 1 admire your loyalty, Mrs. 
Mullen, but I don’t believe any of you. 
(He whips himself into a rage.) Not 
until I see the play itself! To think that 
my wife, the wife whom I trusted, should 
be so deceitful. Oh, Heaven, have I de- 
served this? (He paces back and forth, 
his gun rising and falling with his hand 
as he wildly gesticulates.) Oh, I can’t 
stand it, I tell you. Think of the humilia- 
tion before all my friends. (He stops 
abruptly in the center of the stage, and 
points ferociously at St. Clair.) I shall 
first kill you; (he points at Camilla) then 
vou; (points at Mrs. Mullen) then you! 
(St. Clair has collapsed on the floor.) 


But John, vou don’t under- 


Silence, I tell you. 
As for you, you 


I am 


Mrs. Mullen (starting to run to the 
door): Oh, he’s mad! 

John: Stop! One more step, and you're 
first! (She returns slowly. her eyes fixed 
on his. St. Clair watches John as though 


mesmerized. ) 

Mrs. Mullen (trying to hypnotize John, 
she recites in a monotonous, low sing- 
song): You are very tired, very tired, 
verv tired. You must sleep, sleep, sleep, 
etc.) 


(yr 
— 
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Camilla (crouched on the floor, against 
a chair, moans softly) : Oh, God, Oh, God. 
(She turns to him with arms outstretched 
for one last plea; then stifles a cry of 
surprise. She rises slowly, and while 
John is intent upon what Mrs. Mullen is 
saying, Camilla very softly slips over to 
her husband’s side. Her right hand dives 
into his left coat pocket.) 

Camilla (triumphantly): Here’s the 
play! (She holds up the manuscript.) 

St. Clair (sitting on the floor, wipes the 
perspiration from his face): God, what 
a close shave! 

Mrs. Mullen (coming forward): You 
brute, what do you mean by frightening 
us like this? 

Camilla: Yes, John, how could you? 

John (throwing his gun on the table, 
laughs): I apologize. I didn’t intend to 
be so bad, but it was so much fun once 
I’d started that I couldn’t stop. 

Mrs. Mullen (severely): Will you 
please explain yourself? 

John: Gladly. You see, I left home in 
such a hurry this morning, I forgot my 
depositions. I had to have them for a 
three o’clock appointment with the judge. 
{ dashed home and found this play lying 
on the front steps. Of course, I picked 
it up and looked it over. I saw your 
name, dear, in the list of characters, so 
I thought I’d cure you once and for all, 
of such asinine ambitions. 

Camilla: Oh, John; how mean! 

John (goes over to her fondly): I’m 
sorry, dear. Sut I have cured you, 
haven’t I? 

Mrs. Mullen: Oh, I’ve a splendid idea! 
I came back from the meeting to tell you, 
Mr. St. Clair, that Johnny Hyams has to 
go east on a business trip. That leaves 
us without a jealous husband. 

St. Clair (vutting on his coat): My 
dear Mrs. Mullen, I don’t call that a splen- 
did idea. 

Mrs. Mullen: Oh, don’t you see? Mr. 
Walters is perfect for the part. 

John (half-heartedly. but somewhat flat- 
tered): Oh, I couldn't! 

Camilla (up to him, coaxing): Darling. 

Mrs. Mullen: But you could! I won't 
take no. You’re a second Lon Chaney, 
Mr. Walters. 

St. Clair: Really, sir, you’d be the hit 
of the play. I’ve never seen an actor more 
convincing. 

Camilla: Please, dear. 

John: Yl admit it was fun to see you 
all stepping around like that. 


Camilla: You were wonderful, dear. 
Please take the part. 

Mrs. Mullen: You were perfectly mar- 
velous, Mr. Walters. I, a playwright, say 
that honestly. 

(Pause. ) 

John (to Camilla): All right, dear—to 
please you. 

Camilla (kisses him) : Oh, that’s grand. 

Mrs. Mullen: Then that’s settled. You 
keep that copy of the play, Mr. Walters. 
And shall we change that rehearsal to 
eight o’clock Wednesday evening at my 
house? 

St. Clair: Fine here! 

John: Vil try to have my part memo- 
rized, but I can’t promise it. 

Mrs. Mullen (up to shake hands) : Good- 
bye, Camilla, dear. We’re all going to be 
so proud of your talented husband. Good- 
bye, Mr. Walters. You’re a born actor, 
and such an asset to our drama club. 

John (somewhat embarrassed): I'll do 
the best I can with it. 

Camilla (holding on to John’s arm): 
Oh, Mrs. Mullen, I’ll never forget the 
dramatic moment. (They all laugh as 
they move over towards the door.) 

Mrs. Mullen: Can I drop you some- 
where, Mr. St. Clair? 

St. Clair: You’re too kind, Mrs. Mullen. 
(To the Walters) : Au revoir, till Wednes- 
day at eight. (We hear the good-bves and 
laughter as they leave.) 

(In an instant, John and Camilla re- 
turn, arms around each other, and come 
down center. He takes her in his arms 
and kisses her.) 

Camilla: Oh, John, I’m so glad! 

John (breaking away suddenly): Great 
Scott! That appointment! Call Rock- 
wood 4328, will you, sweetie, and tell 
Judge Ryan I’m sick. 

Camilla (solicitous) : Why, darling! 

John: Then come right back here, and 
we'll go over our lines together. 

(Camilla goes into the hall to telephone, 
as John opens his manuscript and de- 
claims with animation: “Oh, you dog! 
You come into my home and whisper 
poison to my wife, my wife to whom my 
slightest wish has always been law, who 
has lived but to serve me, whom I have 
twisted round my finger jvst as I might 
twist one of these soft, golden curls.” 

(The curtain slowly falls.) 

Additional copies of this issue containing The 
Dramatic Moment, or of the September issue con- 
taining Riggly Otto, a grand opera bur'esque, 
may be had at 20¢ per copy, or $1.00 for six 
copies. 
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Balloon Bat Ball 

Number the persons who are to partici- 
pate. Place the odd numbers on one side 
of the room, the even numbers on the 
other. Stretch a string across the room 
about seven feet from the floor. Instruct 
the teams to prepare to bat an inflated 
balloon so as to keep it from touching the 
floor on their side of the string but to 
make it strike the floor on the side of 
their opponents without passing under the 
string. Allow the teams time to arrange 
themselves as they think best. Then take 
a piece of blackboard crayon and mark 
on the floor around each foot of each 
player, thereby making tracks where each 
one is standing. Use several helpers to 
avoid delay. Inform the players that, 
while they may step out of one track at 
a time, when anyone fails to have one foot 
touching the floor inside one of his tracks 
he is automatically eliminated from the 
game. Explain that each time the balloon 
strikes the floor or is batted under the 
string a point will be counted for the 
other side. Eleven points make a game. 

The person in charge of this game 
should be equipped with a whistle by 
which he can stop the playing each time 
a point is won or a penalty is to be en- 
forced. Each time the balloon should be 
put into play by the side who has been 
scored upon or who has suffered the loss 
of a player. 





A Newspaper Party 


Your home, or school, where the party 
is held, should be full of desks, tables, 
typewriters, copy baskets, copy books, etc. 
In the front hall or near the entrance, 
have a bulletin board well covered with 
yellow telegrams, purporting to be Aso- 
ciated Press dispatches about this or that 
local matter. 

Have a managing or city editor give out 
assignments, by twos; two on society, two 
on classified ads, two on display ads, two 
on editorials; two on local news, inter- 
national news, art, crime notes, farm 
notes, woman’s page, etc. Follow rather 
closely the departments used day by day 
in the local paper. If they call their local 
news, “The Reporters Hear—’’, you do 
the same. 


_ Give half an hour to forty-five minutes 
for the gathering and preparation of the 


copy. Then assemble it, and let the edi- 
tor, or some good readers on his staff, read 
it aloud. Any comic strips or cartoons, 
post on the bulletin board, that they may 
be enjoyed. 

Instructions to the staff should be that 
they get all the news, real or imaginary, 
that’s fit to print! Make the characters 
and the happenings reported center 
around the group doing the writing. That 
is, you may call your paper the “Tooner- 
ville Tribune,” or the “Slickerville Star,” 
but the people with whom your personals 
deal, and about whom the whole paper 
revolves are to be the folks at the party. 

“Cokes” may be served by the printer’s 
“devil” during the rush, and the tele- 
phone should ring, sending in a good front 
page story. Keep the whole atmosphere 
as much like a newspaper as _ possible, 
even to having proof sheets and smelly 
inky papers everywhere. Over each desk 
should be the name of that department. 

Eats should be clubhouse sandwiches 
and pie a la mode, for they are typical 
eats for after-you’ve-gone-to-press lunches. 
If the paper is clever enough—and it will 
be if the writers are all well acquainted— 
the host or hostess might have a stencil 
cut, and the thing mimeographed for each 
guest, for memory books. 





Hallowe’en Frolics 

The ancient and honorable game of pin- 
ning the tail on the donkey can be adapted 
to various seasons. For Hallowe’en, a 
golden home-grown pumpkin can have a 
green stem pinned on it—both being of 
heavy paper. Players are of course blind- 
folded, handed the stem of the Jack-o’- 
lantern, turned around two or three times, 
and started toward the pumpkin. For a 
prize, a little papier mache pumpkin filled 
with candies is good. 

A turkey gobbler’s head may be pinned 
on; the nut may be placed between the 
forepaws of a squirrel on his haunches; 
a bunch of grapes can be pinned to the 
top of a beautiful painted basket of au- 
tumn fruits, etc. Of course, the plaver 
coming the nearest to the right spot, wins 


first prize. 
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A Book of Toasts 
Please tell me where I can get a book 
of toasts called After-Dinner Scraps.— 
A. D. S., Neb. 
After-Dinner Scraps in several volumes 
is published by the Bloomfield Publishing 
Co., Bloomfield, Iowa. 





Tuning Piano for a Meet 

Who should pay for tuning the piano 
for a county music LN 

In the absence of any stated plan or 
agreement to the contrary, it is naturally 
to be supposed that the school furnishing 
the piano should furnish one _ properly 
tuned and ready for use. 








Music for Riggly Otto 
Can you furnish me with the musical 
score for Riggly Otto by Faw Mull in the 
September number of SCHOOL ACTIVITIES? 
—R. L. D. N., S. D. 


FINDS GIRL LEADERS BETTER 
THAN BOYS 


The girls who are chosen as leaders in 
high school activities show marked qual- 
ities of superiority, while the leaders 
among boys cannot be distinguished from 
the students who elect them, Dr. George 
C. Bellingrath found in a survey of five 
high schools in New York and New Jersey. 
Physically, the girls who achieve promi- 
nence are taller, heavier and at the same 
time considerably younger than their fel- 
lows. The average girl leader, Dr. Belling- 
rath found, was ten pounds heavier and 
one and one-half inches taller in the forty- 
five types of school oftice which he studied. 
The girl leaders show an even more posi- 
tive superiority on the social and intellec- 
tual side it is revealed. Her marks are well 
above the average in all her studies, includ- 
ing physical training. She comes from a 
better home than most of the other girls, 
and her family occupies a higher social 
position. The boys, on the other hand, re- 
vealed no such definite qualities of leader- 
ship, Dr. Bellingrath reported. Even the 
commonly accepted belief that students 
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You will be able to pick up the music 
for this grand opera burlesque from the 
musicians of your acquaintance. The airs 
are from familiar opera selections and 
your music department will readily adapt 
them to this use. 





Play Descriptions 
Can you furnish descriptions of the 
plays recommended through the columns 
of your magazine?—A. K., Mo. 
We have for distribution descriptions 
of the one-act plays listed last month. 
Send a stamp if you desire a copy. 





Manuscript Criticism 
Do you criticize manuscripts submitted 
for publication in your magazine?—G. L. 
L., Ill. 
Only in a very general way. To do 
more than that would be an endless task. 





look for height superiority in the boys they 
elect to govern them, failed to stand up un- 
der examination. “In no department 
was this belief found true,” the investiga- 
tor said, and he included the various sport 
leaders in his survey.—Journal of Educa- 
tion. 


New Boarder: ‘When I left my last 
boarding place the landlady wept.” 

Landlady: “Well, I won’t. I always 
collect in advance.”—Clipped. 








Raise Money 


Yar, plan has helped hundreds of Athletic 
ss’ns, Dramatic Clubs, Schools, Churches, 

Lodges and other groups to Raise Money. 

Have your secretary write us 

Chocolate Bars, Christmas Cards, Liberty- 

Jell, Initial Napkins, and many other items. 
HENDERSON SPECIALTY CO. 

Dept. G Box 1944 Cleveland, Ohio 


FOOTBALL BALLOONS 


Large size, long or round, imprinted and with 
squawkers; per LOO, $3.30; 500, $15.50; 1000, 
$30. Sampler 20 balloons, 20c, Game book free. 


WYANDOT CO., Galion, Ohio 
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Dr. Pepper and His Pep Pills 
A Short Stunt for Assembly or Football 
Rally 





CHARACTERS 
The football team, in suits, but lopping 
on their chairs and languid. 
The Coach, fussy and worried, pacing up 
and down. 
Dr. Pepper, 
brisk. 

The stage is fixed like training quarters. 
Pails of water, sponges, racks of water 
bottles, and so on, are all about. 

Coach: I wish Dr. Pep would hurry. 
Here’s this game on today with J———— 
high school, and no pep in the team. 

(Just then in comes Dr. Pep, 
snappy little steps.) 

Coach: I’m glad you’ve come, Dr. Pep. 
I’m just desperate. Today we have a 
ge high school, and look 
at this team! (Boys register no signs 
of life.) 

Dr. Pep: I'll have a look at them. (He 
pokes them here and there, shakes them, 
peers into their mouths, slaps their legs, 
etc.) Ah! I have it! They have no 
PEP. Now, I have a marvelous remedy, 
P-E-P, Pep. It is a positive cure, pro- 
motes health, strength, and energy. Cures 
where all else fails. (He rattles this off 
glibly, not pausing for breath.) I dis- 
covered this marvelous remedy myseif, 
and sell it in $1 bottles. Be sure that it 
bears the label, Dr. Pepper’s Pepified Pep. 


dapper, with a satchel, and 





with 








Coach: Pardon me, but can you give 
ts a demonstration of your wonderful 
cure? 
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Dr. Pepper: Absolutely. Surely! By 
all means! I will insert but one small 
Pep Pill between the teeth of these af- 
flicted players, and you will witness most 
startling results. (He goes from boy to 
boy, putting a red hot candy from his 
sample bottle into every boy’s mouth. As 
soon as he receives the medicine, each 
boy stretches, begins to show a little life, 
and finally as the last one comes to the 
surface, the quarterback gives a signal, 
they fall into scrimmage formation, make 
two or three short advances, dropping 
down and calling signals. On the last 
one, they swoop up Dr. Pepper and the 
coach, and hold them on their shoulders 
as they sing: 





(To the tune K-K-K-Katy) 


T-T-T-Touchdown! 
down! 


We want a touch- 


Every touchdown gives our school a big- 
ger rep. 

When the g-g-g-gloom comes over our 
spirit, 

We'll be cheering up the folks with Pepi- 
fied Pep! 

(When they finish, they bounce Dr. Pep- 
per and Coach back onto their feet, and 
Dr. Pepper hands each boy a tiny bottle 
of red hots, which he opens. They toss 
red hots all over the audience, calling :) 

“Nice fresh Pep Pills for Pepless Peo- 
ple!” (When the pills are all gone, they 
should make a quick running exit, off 
each side of the stage.) 








410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. 


Every teacher needs it. 





TEACHERS, WE. PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER POSITIONS 


WILLIAM RUFFER PH D. Mor 





We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates 
Booklet, “How to Apply and Secure Promotion, 
with Laws of Certification of Western States, ete., etc., etc.,” free to members, 50¢ to non-members. 
Write today for enrollment card and information. 
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ROCKY WV MT. TEACHERS: Rejan tens 


BRANCH OFFICES 
PORTLAND. ORE 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 


DENVER, COLO KANSAS CITY, MO 
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PLAYS WITHOUT ROYALTY. 
(Continued from Page 3) 


Every Man—Anonymous. 
Far Away Princess, The 
mann. 

Green Coat, The 
Emil Angler. 
House of Forchambault, The 

gier. 
Importance of Being Earnest, 
Wilde. 
Love in Livery—Marivaux. 
Lysistrata—Translated by Winfred Ayers 
Hope. 
Madam Sans Gene—Victorien Sardon. 
Master Pierre Patelier—Version by Byers 
Mimi Lights the Candle—Edith Coulter. 
Miss Molly—Elizabeth Gale. 
On the Road to Parnassus — Katherine 





Herman Suder- 


Alfred de Musset and 








Emile Au- 


The—Oscar 














Morse. 
Pierrot of the Minute—Earnest Dowson. 
Pirates—Colen Campbell Clements. 





Rivals, The—R. B. Sheridan. 

Romancers, The—Edmund Rostand. 

Sauce for the Goslings—Elgine J. Warren. 

Scrap of Paper, A—Adapted from Sardon 
by Palgrave Simpson. 

She Stoops to Conquer—Goldsmith. 

Teeth of the Gift Horse, The argaret 

Cameron. 

Ticket of Leave Man, The—Tom Taylor. 

Washington’s First Defeat— Chas. F. 
Nirdlinger. 

White Asters—Olive M. Price. 

This is the second of-a series of articles by Mary 
M. Bair, director of the School and Community 
Drama Service of the University of Kansas. The 
first of these articles, Try a One-Act Play, gave 
a list of the most widely used one-act hel It 
appeared in the September number of ScHooL Ac- 
TIVITIES. The third article of the series, What 
Play Shall We Give? will give a list of the three 
act plays which the author recommends most 
highly for school use. It will appear next month. 




















All plays recommended in this series of articles 
can be purchased from The School Service Com- 
pany, 1013 West 6th St., Topeka, Kansas.—Adv. 








CHALK TALK ENTERTAINMENTS 


Send $1.00 for Laugh Producing Program a 23 | 
Comie Trick Drawings with Instructions. Cata- | 
log of Chalk Talk Supplies mailed for 10c, | 


BALDA ART SERVICE, Dept. J, Oshkosh, Wis. 








HAVE SOME EXTRA MASKS 





Don’t risk having your Hallowe’en 
party dampened by guests who have not 
followed instructions relative to costumes 
and masks. Better have some extra masks 


and costumes on hand. They will keep 
if not used. 
Those who “forgot” their masks, who 


“couldn’t get’? masks, or who “didn’t un- 
derstand” can be costumed and masked 
after they appear. If extra masks can 
not be bought for such emergencies, paper 
bags of the size that just fit the head may 
be used. A paper bag properly cut for 
eyes, nose, mouth, and shoulders of the 
wearer makes a very acceptable mask. It 
will be improved, however, by the use of 
crayon markings and perhaps mucilage 
and crepe hair. 

A few rolls of good quality crepe paper 
will solve the problem of costumes. Crepe 
paper can be used in a thousand ways, 
and in a moment’s time a very acceptable 
costume can be made with it. 





THE MENTAL HYGIENE VALUE OF 
SCHOOL DRAMA 





Dina Rees Evans, already recognized in 
the field of school drama, is setting up a 
study in the Cleveland Heights High 
School by which she is attempting to 
evaluate the mental hygiene value of 
school drama by means of psychometric 
tests, ratings, and case studies. Readers 
of ScHOOL ACTIVITIES will enjoy Miss 
Evans’ article on The New School Drama 
next month and will look forward to a 
report of her investigations. 





The geographical center of the United 
States is in Kansas. It is only natural that 
all the other states lie about Kansas. 


IT’S A PART OF YOUR JOB 














To accept every invitation to speak in public. Perhaps 
I can help you in a pinch. Probably too busy to write 
that speech, — that talk, or think up that toast 
you've been asked to give. Let me prepare it for you— 
well-organized, breezy, typed, ready to give! 


Articles and Talks, $3.00 
1000 to 1500 words 
Short Toasts or After-dinner Talks, 
$1.50 
300 to 850 words 


Write ANNA MANLEY GALT 


Emporia, Kansas 
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duce comedy acts. 








humorous illustrations. 
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Comedy Cues 


For the READER who enjoys a laugh and who reads jokes for his own amusement. 
For the ENTERTAINER who needs jokes and other humorous material out of which to pro- 


For the SPEAKER who in conversation or public address would liven up his remarks with 
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Everything O. K. 

“Hey, Bill,” the electrician called down 
to his assistant, “grab hold of one of those 
wires.” 

“All right, said Bill. “I got one.” 

“Feel anything?” 

“Nope.” 
“Good. 
Don’t touch the other one. 

volts in it.” 


I wasn’t sure which was which. 
It’s got 6,000 


—The Furrow. 


Tough on Hubby 


Mistress (to new French nurse): “Did 
the children behave when you_ bathed 
them ?” 

Nurse: “All but ze beegest boy. Ah, 
mirableu! How he fight and keeck! He 
almos’ scratch my face off before I get 
heem in ze tub.”’ 

Mistress: ‘““Which biggest boy? We’ve 
only got one boy, and he’s just two years 
old.”’ 

Nurse: “I mean ze boy wiz ze glasses 
and curly hair.” 

Mistress: “Boy! 
That’s my husband!” 


Why, that’s no boy! 





No Longer Fooling 

“Well, yer worship, it was just like this,” 
said the man charged with disturbing the 
peace. ‘Mean’ the wife gets into an argu- 
ment over the washin-money. She calls 
me a lazy loafer, and hits me over the head 
with a kettle. Then I knocks her down 
and she comes up again and knocks me 
down and kicks me in the neck.”’ 

“T see,” said the magistrate, “and what 
next ?”’ 

“Well, er course, then we gets mad an’ 
starts to fight.” 








Visitor (to Johnnie, who has upset a bot- 
tle over new carpet) : Tut, tut, my boy; it’s 
no use crying over spilt milk. 

Johnnie: Of course not. All you have 
to do is to call the cat to lick it up. But 
this happens to be ink, so mother’!! do the 
licking.—Path finder. 
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The Censor 
Whizz: “Why did Mrs. Plumlyne take 
her little boy out of school?” 
Whazz: “She heard that he was being 
taught improper fractions!” 


Bloom Still On 
“Eliza,” said a friend of the family to 
the old colored washerwoman, ‘“‘have you 
seen Miss Edith’s fiance?” 
“No ma’am,” she answered, “it ain’t been 
in the wash yet.” 
—Jack-o’-Lantern. 


Or to Give a Black Look 

First Sailor: “This butter is so strong it 
could walk over and say ‘Hello’ to the 
coffee.” 

Second Sailor: ‘“‘Yes, and the coffee is 
too weak to answer.”—Journal of Ed. 

An Italian was being examined for nat- 
uralization. “Could vou be president of the 
United States?” 

“Pleesa scuse,” he said, politely, “I too 
busy sella da banan!”’ 


Mere Bagatelle 


Student (leaving college) : “Good-by, sir. 

I am indebted to you for all I know.” 
Prof.: “Don’t mention such a trifle. 
—Black-Blue Jay. 


’” 


Sporting Proposition 
Abe was at a dance and lost a wallet con- 
taining $600. He got up on a chair and 
announced: “Gentlemen, I lost my pocket- 
book with $600 in it. To the man what 
finds it I will give $50.” 
Voice from the rear: “I'll give $75.” 











Medley. 
Juryman: I beg to be excused, Your 
Honor. I owe a man $10 and as he is leav- 


_ ing for a long trip abroard I want to catch 


him before he gets on the train, and pay 

him the $10. It may be my last chance. 
Judge: You are excused. I don’t want 

anybody on the jury who can lie like that. 
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CHARLES RAY VAN NICE 


TACT and the TEACHER a You Will Want This! 


TACT AND THE TEACHER 
By Charles Ray Van Nice 


‘*It is tact, not silence, that is golden,’’ says 
the author. Then he proceeds to tell you how 
to gain the advantages of tact in your relation- 
ships with people—how to be appreciated. 
Thousands of books tell you how to give people 
what they need from a teacher. Here is one 
that tells you how to make people like it. 





Read what other school executives and teachers say about TACT AND THE 
TEACHER—what you, too, will say when you have read it. 


It is the most ingenious presentation of a neglected It is exceedingly interesting, to the point, and easily 
subject I ever read. understood. 
8. B. WENGER, CHRISTINE BERTSCH, 
Principal of Fairview Public School, Teacher of Home Economics, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. Phillipsburg, Kansas. 








It is the best psychological analysis of teacher success 
I have never read anything similar. The author dis- and teacher failure I have ever read. 


eussed every phase of this subject in a masterful way. T. GEORGE WALKER, 
L. P. GRUNDY, High School Principal, 
County Superintendent, Everglades, Florida. 


Falls City, Nebraska. 








It is so interesting that I gave it a thorough reading. 
It is the most interesting book for teachers I ever read, It is a valuable contribution to education. 


CECILE I, DAVIDSON, LESLIE G. SOMERVILLE, 
Fourth Grade Teacher, County Superintendent, 
Ottawa, Kansas. Maryville, Missouri. 


START THE SCHOOL YEAR RIGHT 


For the school Tact and the Teacher means Harmony, Co-operation, School 
Spirit—PROGRESS. For the teacher it means Friendships, Popularity, Good 
Will, Promotion, Increase of Salary—SUCCESS. 


GIVEN WITH A NEW SUBSCRIPTION 


By special arrangement with the publisher we are able to give a copy of TACT 
AND THE TEACHER free with each new subscription to SCHOOL ACTIVI- 
TIES when payment accompanies the order. Mail your $1.50 check today. 


School Activities Publishing Company 


1273 Buchanan St. TOPEKA, KANSAS 



































As the Experts See It— 





THE EXTRA CURRICULAR LIBRARY 
8 Volumes Now Ready 


(More Volumes in Preparation) 
Bound in Limp Leather. Uniform Size, 74x 4% inches 


$1.00 Each, Postpaid 


Commencement 


Gertrude Jones, Lincoln High School, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 





Assembly Programs 


M. Channing Wagner, Assistant Superintendent, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 





Financing Extra Curricular 
Activities 
Harold D. Meyer, University of North Carolina, 
and S. M. Eddleman. 





Thrift Through Education 


Carobel Murphy, Vice Principal Edison Jr. High 
School, Los Angeles. 


Student Publications 
George C. Wells, Secretary State Board of Ed- 
ucation, Oklahoma, and Wayde H. McCalister, 
Webster Jr. High School, Oklahoma City 





Organization and Administration 
of Extra Curricular Activities 


C. V. Millard, Superintendent, Dearborn, Mich., 
Public Schools. 





Home Rooms, Organization, 
Administration and Activities 
Evan E. Evans, Winfield, Kansas, High School, 
and Malcolm Scott Hallman, Washington 

Senior High School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





Point Systems and Awards 


Edgar G. Johnston, Principal University High 
School, Ann Arbor, Mich. 








All eight volumes and one year’s subscription 


to SCHOOL ACTIVITIES......... 


Any one volume and one year’s subscription 


to SCHOOL ACTIVITIES.......... 








School Activities Publishing Company 


1273 Buchanan St., TOPEKA, KANSAS 

















